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references make it difficult to detach any one from the 
rest, or to gather the substance of the author’s specula¬ 
tions on any one part of his subject. In the preface he 
tells us that he had been urged to publish not a reprint, 
but a systematic treatise. It is, we think, greatly to be 
regretted that he has not found it possible to take this 
advice. The labour of compression and of proper 
co-ordination would no doubt have been great, but 
it would have been amply repaid by the increased 
currency given to the author’s views. As it is, we fear 
that the fate of these weighty volumes will be that students 
of the stamp which Mr. Heaviside would most wish to 
attract will turn over his pages, picking up a suggestion 
here and there, will then work out things in their own 
way, and finally return to the present treatise to ascertain 
how far their results have been anticipated. And this is 
really matter for regret, for almost every page bears the 
impress of a vigorous and original mind, and we cannot 
doubt that the author’s speculations would have exercised 
a considerable influence on the progress of electromag¬ 
netic theory, if it had not been for the disadvantageous 
form under which they are presented. H. L. 


THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 

The Great Sea-Serpent. An Historical and Critical 
Treatise. With Reports of .187 Appearances (including 
those of the Appendix), the Suppositions and Sugges¬ 
tions of Scientific and Non-scientific Persons, and the 
Author’s Conclusions. With 82 illustrations. By A. 
C. Oudemans, Jzn. Published bydhe Author, October, 
1S92. (London : Luzac and Co.) 

N a large, well-printed volume, Dr. A. C. Oudemans, 
Jzn., publishes what he is pleased to call “an 
historical and critical treatise ” about the “ Great Sea- 
Serpent," with the reports of 187 appearances, the suppo¬ 
sitions and suggestions of scientific and non-scientific 
persons, and the author’s conclusions. 

It is impossible, however, to treat this laborious work 
as a scientific treatise, nor will the author, we trust, be 
vexed with us when we add that it is the very last form 
of a work that we would have expected from the pen of 
the learned Director of the Zoological Gardens at the 
Hague, for when one gets by practise to know the utter 
worthlessness of the descriptions given by even well-edu¬ 
cated persons of often the most easily diagnosed forms of 
life—and surely experience of this nature must often have 
come across Dr. Oudemans’s path—one cannot fail to 
regard as positively hopeless the reconciling of a mass of 
such crude observations as fill the pages of this book. 
The very trouble and no doubt anxiety caused by reading 
over such a pitiful series of records has to some extent 
affected the author, for he quotes as the motto for his 
volume the extremely sensible words of a very able 
biologist, whose chief fault it was not to leave a greater 
record of his wisdom for posterity, to the effect “ That it 
is always unsafe to deny positively any phenomena that 
may be wholly or in part inexplicable,” meaning thereby 
to deny a phenomenon because it cannot be explained, 
and then in the immediately following preface he 
compares himself to Chladni, who took the trouble 
to collect all the accounts concerning observations of 
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“meteoric stones,’’ and showed the immense number 
of facts that he had found out about them. In this 
one word fact -fact —lies a great world of difference 
between Chladni’s meteoric stones and Oudemans’s sea- 
serpents. The meteoric stones could be seen and 
handled, the sea-serpents “are very shy, and it is not 
advisable to approach them with a steamboat.” “Instan¬ 
taneous photographs of the animal will alone convince 
zoologists, while all their reports and pencil drawings 
will be received with a shrug of the shoulders”; this 
latter sentence, which precedes the preface, makes one 
shudder at the amount of “ reports and pencil drawings ” 
contained in the six hundred following pages. 

And yet, perhaps, this work is not altogether without 
its value. From the middle of the sixteenth century—when 
Olaus Magnus wrote about “ a very large serpent of a 
length of upwards of 200 feet and twenty feet in diameter, 
which lived in rocks and holes near the shore of Bergin ” 
—until this very present hour all sorts and manners 
of gigantic forms have been reported about by 
sailors and others, and even pencil drawings of them 
have been made, and the collecting together and printing 
of such a series of records forms as strange a chapter of 
the science known by the people as has ever made its 
appearance. 

There is but little necessity of insisting on the need 
of experience in seeing ere one can describe what is 
seen, nor on the need of a power of describing 
what one correctly sees so that the description may 
be applicable, nor need one wonder that such powers 
of seeing and describing were not to be found united 
in the many seagoing worthies whose extraordinary 
narratives crowd the pages of this volume. But what 
are we to say about the capacity for belief to 
be found in the compiler of this work, who con¬ 
cludes his task by naming a form he has never seen, 
Megophias megophias (Raf.) Oud., and further thinks 
that a Phylogenetic table, which he gives, “will in a 
practical manner show the rank which, in my opinion, 
sea-serpents occupy in the system of nature”? 

This volume contains an account of the “literature" on 
the subject of sea-serpents ; a detailed record of the 
various accounts and reports concerning observations of 
sea-serpents chronologically arranged and thoroughly 
discussed ; and criticisms on the papers written on the 
same subject; next the various explanations hitherto 
given, and lastly the author’s own conclusions—these he 
divides into “ fables, fictions, exaggerations and errors," 
and what he is pleased to call “ facts.” Among the fic¬ 
tions he regards the belief that the sea-serpent “ casts 
its skin, as common snakes do, and that it is born on 
land ” ; among the exaggerations that it has “ a tail fully 
a hundred and fifty feet in length ” ! among the errors 
“that there are two species of sea-serpents, or that there 
are several species of them all belonging to the same 
genus” ; or that “ it ever takes [mistakes] a boat for one 
of the other sex.” 

As to the facts, which may be—it is well to note— 
“ inferred from what is reported’’ we find enumerated 
among them the external characters of the sea-serpent, 
its dimensions, form, and skin. Of its internal charac¬ 
ters “ it is not astonishing that we don’t know much,” 
yet it is clear “ that if the animal opens its mouth there 
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is an opportunity to learn something about its teeth, 
tongue, &c.,” and so we get a series of “inferred” facts 
about them. We have further details of its colours, 
sexual differences, a very full account of its “ physiologi¬ 
cal characters,” some of its “psychical characters,” con¬ 
cluding with its enemies, its repose, its sleep, and its 
death. 

Enough has been written to prove that this volume is 
not without a certain amount of interest. We have found 
it a rather troublesome task to read it through, but to 
open its pages at random one is sure to be arrested by 
some startling phase of belief or by some marvellous 
narration, and the first half of the book very certainly 
deserves to be described as a conscientious compilation. 
It is written in most excellent English. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A Treatise on Public Health and its Applications in 
Different European Countries. By Albert Palmberg, 
M.D., Medical Officer of Health for the County of 
Helsingfors in Finland. Translated from the French 
edition, and the section on England edited by Arthur 
Newsholme, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H., Medical Officer of 
Heaith for Brighton. ("London : Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 1893.) 

LTHOUGH scarcely more than a j>ear has elapsed 
since the issue of the Swedish edition of this work, 
translations of it have already appeared in French, 
English, and Spanish. A book which within so short an 
interval has attained to such a pitch of popularity may 
be admitted to have practically established its claim to 
rank amongst the important contributions towards the 
literature of the subject with which it is concerned. Ex¬ 
tensive indeed as is the ground travelled over by the 
author, yet so ably has the material been handled, that 
we feel it to be a matter for regret that the writer was 
unable to deal with the hygienic administration of all, 
instead of a portion only, of the important European 
countries. The sanitary administrations of England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, and Fin¬ 
land are detailed ; but the description of the Public Health 
service of Russia, Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Italy 
is omitted. Not having visited these countries, and 
studied the subject by a personal inquiry on the spot, Dr. 
Palmberg very wisely preferred not to deal with them at 
all, rather than run the risk of making inexact statements 
concerning them 

In treating of the various countries, the plan which the 
writer has followed has been first to give a brief summary 
of the sanitary laws in force, and then to describe in 
detail the methods adoptedin thecapital towns for carrying 
out these regulations. Of all countries England claims the 
largest share of attention, Dr. Palmberg assigning to her 
the chief place amongst the nations for the excellence of 
her Public Health administration, and the care with 
which all matters connected with hygiene are attended 
to. The chapter on England contains a good resume of 
our principal sanitary laws, together with a summary of 
the model bye-laws of the Local Government Board. 
The description of sanitary apparatus is excellent, the 
text being plentifully supplied with illustrations. Not¬ 
withstanding the limited space which is allotted to each 
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country, the author is nevertheless able to introduce a 
mass of detail relating to practical sanitation which we 
believe would be looked for in vain even in our standard 
text-books on hygiene. We may instance as examples 
of this the paragraphs on the scavenging of London, and 
the disposal of rubbish and street refuse ; the description 
of the preventive measures adopted in this country for 
the limitation of the spread of infectious disease, together 
with an account of the ambulance service and hospital 
ships; the explanation of the methods adopted for the 
ventilation of some of our important public buildings ; 
the excellent resume of school hygiene, for which we have 
no doubt the author is deeply indebted to Dr. Newsholme ; 
and the summary on industrial hygiene, although the 
author is rather inclined to repeat many of his remarks 
under this head when describing “the sanitary provisions 
as to industries.” Dr. Palmberg’s admiration of English 
sanitation is pronounced, and in commenting on our 
appreciation of the beneficent results of good ventilation, 
we find him giving vent to the quaint statement that 
“ even in cold weather the windows of high houses are 
opened, children and adults without fear of chill breath¬ 
ing the pure air ” ! 

France, the author informs us, has no general sanitary 
law, most of the sanitary regulations in force consisting 
of ministerial decrees, orders of prefects and councils of 
health. Corresponding to this laxity of sanitary control, 
the great sanitary improvements which have been from 
time to time introduced have not been followed in Paris 
by a continuous fall in mortality, as in the case of the 
other European capitals. As the author very rightly 
remarks, the time is past when it can be supposed that 
good sense and administrative capacity merely suffice for 
the regulation of the Public Health. The drainage of 
Paris is exhaustively treated, the sewerage of the town 
being dealt with in detail, the writer in the course of his 
description pointing out that the system in use is objec¬ 
tionable, inasmuch as it allows deposits of sand to occur, 
and necessitates the maintenance of an army of 850 men 
to keep the sewers clear, the workers themselves at the 
same time having a relative mortality from typhoid fever 
twice as great as that for all Paris. Moreover, owing to 
the friction of the enormous deposits of sand in the sewers 
the wear and tear on the latter are great, and compel 
frequent repairs. 

The sanitation of Germany and Austria is dealt with in 
the same thorough spirit as pervades the rest of the book 
and calls for no special remark. 

In the description of the general regulations in force in 
Sweden relating to hygiene in towns, we think, however, 
that these laws might with advantage have been more 
systematised, much after the plan that the writer has 
adopted in dealing with Finland. 

The translation is remarkably well done, and with one 
exception is quite free from the sort of mistake usually 
met with in English editions of foreign works. The 
instance we refer to occurs on page 380, where the author, 
in describing the forms of stove ordinarily employed in 
Germany, makes use of the following words :—“Although 
the construction differs from that of the English ventilat¬ 
ing stoves made by Douglas Galton and Boyle and Son.” 

Dr. Palmberg’s book is undoubtedly a valuable one, 
and should prove of the utmost utility to all interested in 
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